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Abstract 


Social resistance to globalization forces is a dominant feature of the current phase of interna- 
tional relations and global political economy. But there exists no satisfactory theoretical frame- 
work to study social resistance from the perspective or context of the peripheral societies. This 
article highlights the problems of theorizing social resistance from the peripheral context, raises 
new questions about the applicability of the existing Marxist and critical political economy theo- 
retical frameworks to analyze peripheral social resistance, and proposes an alternative theoretical 
framework where social resistance is defined as a struggle for survival. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Until the global recession started biting national economies worldwide in the last 
quarter of 2007, both international relations and global political economy arenas 
were greatly characterized by an ongoing struggle between the forces of 
neoliberal globalization and the forces of social resistance movements (Becker, 
2007; Bennholdt-Thomsen, et al, 2001; Della Porta, 2006; Eschle, 2004; Gills, 
2000; Hutart and Polet, 2001; Klein, 2000; Prempeh, 2006; Seone and Taddei, 
2002; Smith and Johnston, 2002). The struggle revolved round the crucial 
question of who — all of society or the neoliberal globalization forces — would 
have the dominant say in economic and political decision-making processes both 
at national and international levels. The global recession has apparently put a halt, 
at least on a temporary basis, to the struggle between the pro- and anti- 
globalization forces as both camps are busy responding to desperate times 
spawned by the recession. Of the various anti-globalization forces, the vulnerable 
and the most vocal social groups, particularly workers, are facing the severest 
economic threats that had ever surfaced following the Great Depression of the 
1930s.' One remarkable feature of the current global economic recession is that 
the workers and other social groups susceptible to the effects of recession are 
directing their anger and frustration squarely against state authorities, not the 
capitalists. Social protests and public unrest let loose by the consequences of 
financial crisis and job losses in Britain, Egypt, France, Greece, Latvia, the 
Russian Federation, and Singapore are but a few examples to cite here. 

The current global recession is definitely not the first or the last recession 
in the global economy. This may rather be interpreted in terms of Kondratieff’s 
“long wave cycles” or what Immanuel Wallerstein has termed “boom and bust” 
periods in the world economy. Neither contraction nor boom is, however, a 
permanent phenomenon, and capitalism is expected to revive itself in the course 
of its current but periodic contraction. The revival of capitalism as usual is sure to 
set the stage right for another round of struggles between the capitalists and their 
traditional opponents. Keeping that perspective in mind, this article aims at 
developing theoretical efforts to explain social resistance to capitalist 
globalization from the context of the less developed, peripheral societies. 

It should be noted that scholarly initiatives to capture the spate of social 
resistance to globalization forces have drawn more attention at the global level, 


' A recent study by Cyber-Ark (2008), an IT security data experts firm, reveals that office workers 
in New York, London, and Amsterdam are scared of increasing job cuts and willing to accept an 
80 hours work week to save their jobs. A good percentage of workers are also willing to accept 
reduced salaries to avoid layoffs. See the Cyber-Ark report at: http:/(www.cyber-ark.com/news- 
events/pr_20081201.asp 
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and the issue remains largely unaddressed from the peripheral context. In most 
cases, scholarly perspectives on social resistance to globalization developed in or 
from the Western contexts and perspectives have been uncritically and 
unquestionably applied to the periphery. Although a good number of scholars (for 
example, Bramble, 2006; Desai and Pithouse, 2004; Gibson, 2005; Petras and 
Veltmeyer, 2006) have analyzed peripheral resistance to globalization from 
peripheral local and national realities, they did not make any serious theoretical 
efforts to engage the contemporary Marxist perspectives (for example, Chomsky, 
1998; Panitch, 2000; Wallerstein, 2002) or other, critical political economy 
perspectives (Gramsci, 1971; Polanyi, 1944) and probe their relevance in the 
peripheral context. 

This article focuses on the study of social resistance to globalization from 
a peripheral perspective and features Bangladesh as a case study. It highlights the 
problems of theorizing social resistance from the peripheral context (for an 
elaboration on centre-periphery concept, see Frank, 1966, 1967), raises questions 
about the explanatory powers of contemporary Marxist and critical political 
economy theoretical perspectives or frameworks to analyze anti-globalization 
social mobilization in the periphery, and develops an alternative theoretical 
approach where social resistance is defined as a “struggle for survival.” 
Resistance as a “struggle for survival,” elaborated below, is a struggle of the 
marginalized masses — the industrial workers, small and landless farmers, and 
urban and rural poor who fight back the forces of globalization everyday to 
promote their chances of survival. 

The choice of Bangladesh as a case study is shaped by a number of 
dominant factors: (1) Bangladesh is clearly a typical peripheral society with a less 
developed industrial structure but high concentration of poverty (currently 40% 
people live below the poverty line) and low per capita GDP (2008 purchasing 
power parity — US $1,500); (11) Bangladesh is one of the few pioneering countries 
that embraced the World Bank (WB) and International Monetary Fund (IMF)- 
prescribed pro-market economic reforms as early as the early 1980s and 
overhauled its entire economy on pro-market lines in the 1990s; and most 
importantly, (iii) the Bangladeshi labor force is highly politicized, and industrial 
workers resorted to violent protests and street demonstrations particularly in the 
1980s and 1990s to push back pro-market economic reforms. These factors 
collectively make Bangladesh a fascinating case study in peripheral social 
resistance to globalization. 

The article begins with a brief discussion on the problems of theorizing 
social resistance from the peripheral context and then proceeds to elaborate the 
dynamics of globalization and its meaning for the peripheral societies, followed 
by an interpretative analysis of the applicability of Marxist and other critical 
political economy theories to explain social resistance to capital in the periphery. 
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The article then puts forward an alternative theoretical approach to the study of 
peripheral social resistance. 


PROBLEMS OF THEORIZING SOCIAL RESISTANCE 


To begin, the study of social resistance to globalization is more than problematic. 
The difficulties arise out of a clear lack of an agreed-upon definition of the 
concept of “social resistance.” There are scholars who view social resistance as 
political actions and prefer to challenge globalization from a collective political 
platform. Gills (2000: 4), for example, defines social resistance as “a form of 
political action which should represent the general or societal interest and with the 
potential to transform the political situation and produce a real alternative.” Gills, 
however, stops short of discussing how a collective political platform can be 
practically created to defeat or neutralize the expanding powers of globalization. 
There are other scholars who view resistance as a cultural reaction to 
globalization. Chin and Mittelman (2000: 30) write that resistance movements 
“cannot solely be understood as a political reaction to globalization. Rather, in the 
teeth of globalizing tendencies, resistance movements shape and are constitutive 
of cultural processes.” 

Scholarly differences over what resistance is and how it should be defined 
greatly complicate the problem of theorizing social resistance. A series of issues 
relating to social agency also complicates the matter when we place the concept 
of social resistance at the center of critical analysis of globalization. There are 
powerful economic forces that benefit from globalization and welcome it; there 
are some workers who are hurt and vow to resist it. This explains why broad- 
based national social coalitions, involving all or most social groups and classes, 
that can prevent the globalization forces from pursuing an anti-social agenda are 
difficult to establish. Still, in the absence of nation-wide coalitions in peripheral 
societies, resistance to globalization continues. The definition of social resistance 
this article employs originates from the perspective of the social groups and 
classes hurt by the actions of globalizing actors and institutions. It views social 
resistance neither as exclusively “a form of political action” nor as an outright 
“cultural reaction,” but as “a struggle for survival” fought in the wider political, 
economic and social context. Before I make an elaborate attempt to theorize 
social resistance from this perspective and develop the alternative approach, it is 
necessary to define the very phenomenon of globalization itself. 


THE PHENOMENON OF GLOBALIZATION 


Globalization, a buzzword that has gained recognition in the social sciences and 
humanities for the last three decades, is a highly contested concept and there is no 
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definitional consensus on what it exactly means (see, for example, Amoore et al, 
2000; Jones, 2000; Mittelman, 1997). Globalization is generally viewed as a 
cross-border double-process of integration and fragmentation where attempts at 
economic, political, social or cultural integration are more or less followed by 
similar disintegration and dislocation tendencies. It is certainly advanced through 
“globalization of national policies” in the first place. The process got off the 
ground in the early 1980s after the late American President Ronald Reagan and 
former British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher had discarded welfare policies 
and accepted private economic management as the best mechanism to promote 
growth (Cooper et al, 1988). The new mechanism immediately began to be 
shaped by a group of global economic institutions, including the World Bank, 
International Monetary Fund, and a host of other global economic players, such as 
private corporations and financial establishments that mainly reside in North 
America, Western Europe, and East Asia. Most would argue that these 
organizations pursue their self-interest throughout the world. (Khor, 2000: 4-6). 
Amoore et al (2000: 15) identify at least four such interests, including (a) 
protection of capital and capital accumulation on an expanded scale; (b) ensuring 
the ascendancy of market ideology that supposedly harmonizes state policies and 
thus facilitates global capital accumulation; (c) the emergence of a 
“transnationalized institutional authority” that penetrates and bypasses state 
authorities for the purpose of capital accumulation; and lastly, (d) insulation of the 
opposing societal forces from state decision-making processes. 

Since the dominant economic actors in the developed countries control the 
process as well as the main thrust of globalization, the interests of the developing 
countries usually receive less attention. Although theoretically the global 
economy is becoming increasingly integrated, the bulk of financial transactions, 
investment flows and trade until recently have taken place among the three major 
centers of economic power — North America, Western Europe and Japan (Boyer 
and Drache, 1996; Dowla, 2004; Hirst and Thompson, 1999). Globalization is 
then a socially, economically and politically asymmetrical process and has 
different meanings for the vast majority of peoples in the developing countries. 
Indeed, it may be argued that what penetrates the developing countries under the 
rubric of globalization is the neo-liberal package of economic reforms commonly 
known as structural adjustment programs (SAPs). The policy choices SAPs 
advocate comprise three important elements: dismantling the role of the state in 
economic development, liberalization of trade and investment regimes, and 
privatization of economic activities. 

The World Bank and the IMF present SAPs as growth-oriented and 
business-friendly but the real objectives can be quite different. George (2001: 14) 
mentions that the neoliberal advocates seek to achieve three fundamental points 
through their efforts at the international level: “free trade in goods and services; 
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free circulation of capital; freedom of investment.” It should be emphasized that 
SAPs cover a broad range of policies from macroeconomic issues to social 
policies and a host of other structural issues like privatization of state-owned 
enterprises, trade liberalization, financial reforms, corporate laws and governance. 
Loan availability from the World Bank and the IMF depends on whether or not 
the developing countries are willing to implement structural reforms in all these 
areas (Khor, 2000: 5). By 1991 the number of conditional loans amounted to 114 
(George, 2001: 14) and have grown to a higher number since then. Although 
private economic activities and free market exchanges are highly encouraged in 
the developed world, SAPs have rarely been a part of their domestic decision- 
making processes. The whole package of SAPs is exclusively designed for the 
developing countries to streamline their economies in line with the economic 
currents and undercurrents of the developed countries in the West. 

Some analysis also implicates SAPs with the World Bank and the IMF 
strategies to redirect resources to export promotion in the Third World for debt 
servicing purposes. This, according to a former IMF economist, has resulted in 
the death of six million children under the age group of five in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America and forced more than 1.2 billion people in the Third World to live 
in absolute poverty (Budhoo, 1994:21-22). 

There are other socio-economic, political and cultural grounds to be 
skeptical of the SAP’s version of globalization advanced by the World Bank and 
the IMF. In general, economic inequalities between and within nations have been 
a characteristic feature of both developed and developing societies throughout 
history, but the inequalities have sharply increased in the last fifteen to twenty 
years when globalization has been in vigorous operation throughout the world. 
According to the 1999 Human Development Report, the income gap between the 
top 20 percent people in the developed countries and the bottom 20 percent 
people in the poor countries was 30:1 in 1960 but had doubled to 60:1 by 1990 
and then further widened to 74:1 by 1997. By the late 1990s, as a result of the 
inequalities in income and wealth distribution, the top 20 percent of world’s 
population had 86 percent of world’s GDP and the poorest 20 percent had only 1 
percent of world’s GDP (UNDP, 1999). According to the World Bank’s 
Development Report of 2007, the inequality ratio between the richest and the 
poorest countries, in terms of GNI (gross national income) per capita, stands at a 
staggering 122:1. In clearer terms, the inequalities mean the massive 
concentration of economic wealth and corresponding economic and political 
powers into few hands with increasing poverty for the vast majority of people in 
the peripheral developing countries. 

The political and cultural thrusts of globalization do not bode well for the 
developing countries, either. The formulation of SAPs springs out of a sweeping 
generalization that whatever applies to the developed countries also applies to 
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developing countries. This is a denial of the often articulated understanding that 
development policy options and outcomes are largely dependent on national 
contexts and the matrix of cultural values. Every country has its own social, 
political, economic and cultural institutions which are deeply embedded. Broad 
generalizations are mostly incongruent with the socio-economic and historical 
realities of different societies (Brohman, 1995; Gills and Philip, 1996). 

Environmental concerns associated with globalization, such as forest 
destruction, pollution caused by mining and oil-drilling, the construction of large 
dams resulting in massive dislocation of tens of thousands of people and the 
concern for preserving important habitats have also led campaigners to resist 
corporate globalization worldwide (Kingsnorth, 1999; Mittelman, 2000, 1998). 
The emergence of environmental protection fronts such as “Earth First!” and 
“Earth Liberation Front” in North America and Europe point to the determination 
of people to save “mother earth” from destruction. The invasions by loggers, 
miners, forest road-builders and dam constructors are generally not in the interest 
of the majority and their guarantee for survival around the world. 

Definitely, there is a strong rationale for resistance to globalization forces 
but existing theoretical frameworks are less promising. Some scholars have 
proposed ideas and visions of resistance to globalization forces through 
democratic control of capital, production and distribution processes (Albo, 1996; 
Kapstein, 1998/99), while others have emphasized the need for civil society to 
fence in the forces of globalization (Cheru, 2000; Esteva, 2001; Falk, 2000; 
Piterse, 2000). These scholars share a view that grassroots-based resistance 
movements are critical. A number of deficiencies, however, mark their visions of 
resistance. They suffer from considerable vagueness about what resistance 
actually means; it is asserted that the neoliberal precepts that facilitate or sustain 
globalization need to be checked or, in the extreme, be rolled back. But it is not 
clear how resistance would actually develop. 


RELEVANCE OF CONTEMPORARY MARXIST THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Marxism has evolved in so many varieties, such as post-Marxism, classical 
Marxism, autonomist Marxism etc., that it is extremely difficult to project any 
common Marxist position on social resistance to globalization. Equally difficult is 
labeling scholars as Marxists whose works are apparently informed by Marxist 
scholarship but may deny belonging to the Marxist camp. Keeping that problem 
in mind, I opt to highlight here four contemporary Marxism-inspired scholars’ 
perspectives on social organizing against globalization. Bourdieu (1998), 
Chomsky (1998), Panitch (2000) and Wallerstein (1997), whom Fotopoulos 
(2001) broadly labels as “Reformist Left,” emphasize movement from below to 
force the state to introduce measures to regulate globalization. They see 
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globalization not as an obvious outcome of a fundamental structural change in the 
global economy but as an old phenomenon that has existed for some 500 years. 
The latest capitalist expansion called globalization has been possible due to some 
exogenous changes in economic policy aided by unprecedented developments in 
information and communication technologies. The globalization that has been in 
place since the early 1980s, particularly its neoliberal manifestations, has already 
produced adverse effects on poorer populations, vulnerable groups and the 
environment. The movement from below, conceived by these scholars, aims to 
expand social control over free market economy and thus protect labor and the 
environment. 

Bourdieu, Panitch and Chomsky, in particular, attribute a special role to 
American corporate capitalism which seeks to promote its maximum interests via 
some kind of neoliberal blueprint. In their view, the worldwide campaign for a 
free market economy is the result of a deliberately coordinated imperial policy to 
universalize the specific characteristics of American economy. These scholars, 
therefore, look to the state in the developing world to play a leading role to 
minimize the influence of the American-led globalization process and encourage 
civil society activism to contain it. The pressures from below to be created by the 
anti-globalization social forces will bear on the ruling elites and would succeed in 
bringing about a reversal to the free market economy. 

There are, however, two main weaknesses inherent in these Marxist 
theoretical frameworks. The preference for a strengthened state with the 
capacities to protect and promote the interests of the dominated groups and 
classes is problematic. It can hardly be ignored that the state and ruling classes in 
different countries are more aligned with or friendly to the needs and aspirations 
of financial power and less sympathetic to the needs and priorities of the poor. For 
example, the German Finance Minister Oskar Lafontaine was fired in 1999 when 
he tried to raise the tax burden on German firms, including Deutsche Bank, BMW 
and Daimler-Benz. When the firms threatened to relocate investments and 
factories abroad, Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder decided to drop Lafontaine from 
his cabinet (Hertz, 2001). 

The hope for pressure from below may not prove very realistic, either. The 
four Marxist-inspired scholars, mentioned above, are generally optimistic that 
civil actors, in an attempt to thwart the onrush of globalization forces, would build 
collective movements to exert pressure on the state. But “civil society” is an 
elusive concept that includes everything outside the government and political 
parties. It consists of divergent social forces, from nationalists to progressives to 
reactionaries, that pursue divergent social goals and interests. The landlords who 
exploit the small farmers and the wealthy industrialists who employ workers at 
starvation wages are also members of civil society (Petras, 1999). Indeed, the 
multiplicity of actors makes it very difficult to overcome the fragmentation of 
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interests and identities in every civil society and forge a common platform to 
wage a successful battle against the forces of globalization. The divergent pattern 
of identities and interests make each and every national civil society, let alone a 
global civil society, a somewhat untenable concept. It is not that the Marxist- 
inspired scholars are naive about complexities in national and global civil 
societies, but their advocacy portends little hope for successful anti-globalization 
movement in speaking with a single voice. 

Two other Marxist-inspired scholars, Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, 
provide us with a highly influential perspective on anti-globalization. In their 
book Empire (2000), they present a postmodern interpretation that marks a 
transition from individual nation state-centric imperialism to a “decentered and 
deterritorializing apparatus of rule” that encompasses the whole world. This post- 
modern empire is a construct built around the most dominant center of power (the 
US), a number of supporting international and financial organizations (G8, IMF, 
World Bank), economic oligarchy (multinational corporations), military alliances 
(NATO) and other friendly mechanisms of global governance. The thrust of the 
empire is to homogenize the global system by ending national conflicts and 
eliminating the enemies, and to universalize the new ethical order (Hardt and 
Negri, 2000: 6). Resistance receives attention but is not elaborated 
comprehensively. This issue is more clearly dealt with in their latest book 
Multitude: War and Democracy in the Age of Empire, published in 2004. Here 
Hardt and Negri rethink concepts like power, war, resistance, democracy etc., and 
theorize social bases of resistance. They employ the term “multitude” to indicate a 
counter-hegemonic global class. But important questions remain as regards the 
capacity of the so-called multitude to build global solidarity while maintaining 
diversity. The question of global solidarity becomes more important when diverse 
groups prefer to maintain their respective autonomy. Critics (see, for example, 
Reitan, 2007: 454-457) point out that Hardt and Negri do not show convincingly 
how to get around the politics of demand in liberal states and whether their “new 
political weapons” of street demonstrations, illegal immigration, mimicry etc., do 
hold any real potential to fight back. 


“CRITICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY” THEORIES AND SOCIAL RESISTANCE 


Scholars of the “critical political economy” school have made use of the 
theoretical works of Italian communist leader Antonio Gramsci and the Hungarian 
social democrat Karl Polanyi. These two theorists produced their works in the 
first half of the twentieth century when globalization did not make its presence as 
strongly as today. Yet their theoretical frameworks are of enormous interest. An 
examination is necessary to determine what insights these frameworks can offer. 
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Antonio Gramsci and Counter-Hegemony 


During his years in prison, Gramsci articulated his thoughts on a wide array of 
topics that were subsequently published in book form as The Prison Notebooks 
(1971). Going beyond his Marxist origins, Gramsci elaborated in this book the 
complex nature of relationships between base and superstructure, and developed a 
sociological understanding of the role of social and cultural institutions that 
reproduce capitalist social relations in different contexts. Gramsci argued that the 
dominant social classes do not solely depend on the coercive powers of the state 
to establish hegemony; rather, they maintain hegemony through civic institutions, 
including church, family, schools, media and other associations. The civic 
institutions produce consent and transmit it in such a way that legitimizes the 
existing social order. This understanding of the reproduction of order was 
obviously influenced by the social and political realities Gramsci lived under. It is 
important to note that Gramsci, as a theorist of the Marxist camp, worked from 
the perspective of the comprehensive defeat of the left-wing forces in Western 
Europe at the time of the First World War, and he sought to develop an 
understanding of the potential, pressures and constraints that surrounded the 
progressive forces in Italy and other European countries. 

The reinterpretation of capitalist hegemony led Gramsci to offer a politics 
of resistance to the hegemonic power of the capitalist class in national settings. 
The process of hegemony, according to him, is never complete; it crumbles as 
soon as the subordinate classes are in a position to effectively challenge it. 
Gramsci terms the struggle of the subordinate classes against the dominant 
capitalist classes as “counter-hegemony.” Attempts at establishing counter- 
hegemony require the subordinate classes to wage “wars of movement” and “wars 
of position” against the state. Both types of war mean collective actions to seize 
control of state power. The capture of state power is possible when the 
subordinate classes develop the consciousness about their life and existence in the 
capitalist society and a critical understanding of their subordination. Gramsci 
expected the “organic intellectuals” to help create critical consciousness and 
mobilize the subordinate classes for a national popular movement. 

Gramsci’s thoughts on hegemony and counter-hegemony provided the 
intellectual inspiration for many scholars who have attempted to illuminate the 
dynamics and patterns of hegemony in global politics. In the early 1980s, Robert 
W. Cox (1981) first introduced Gramsci’s framework as an alternative to the 
mainstream positivist/empiricist International Relations (IR) theories. Cox argued 
that Gramsci’s framework of counter-hegemony enabled readers to come out of 
the parameters of problem-solving IR theories and better understand possibilities 
of change in global order. He was soon followed by Gamble and Payne (1996), 
Augelli and Murphy (1988), Rupert (1995), and Gill (1993). 
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Two broad claims that underlie the works of the above-mentioned scholars 
are: (a) Gramsci’s theoretical framework allows a move beyond the limitations of 
positivism; and (b) a historicist understanding of the social relations of world 
order. Gill, in particular, drew attention to Gramsci’s emphasis on the 
transformative capacity of human beings and asserted that Gramsci’s framework 
rejects the very foundation of positivist social sciences — the subject-object 
dualism, refuses to accept the neorealist position that states are the pre-given units 
in the international order, and also raises questions about the domestic 
foundations of world systems theory (Gill, 1993: 22). Gill’s recent work Power 
and Resistance in the New World Order, published in 2003, also employed the 
Gramscian theoretical insights to analyze anti-globalization movements. He 
theorizes the anti-globalization movements in terms of their potential for 
transformation, or what he calls ‘transformative resistance’. A number of other 
scholars, however, question the theoretical relevance of Gramsci’s framework to 
expound current world phenomena (Anderson, 1977; Bellamy, 1990; Eley, 1984), 
while others claim that Gramsci’s thoughts were misappropriated or 
misunderstood by the Gramsci-inspired scholars (for example, Germain and 
Kenny, 1998). 

At the practical level, questions may be raised about the relevance of 
Gramsci’s idea of counter-hegemony to the present-day context. It should be 
noted at the outset that Gramsci lived in a period devastated by the horrors of 
bourgeois imperialism (World War I). The anti-imperialism and anti-war feelings 
undoubtedly ran very high at the end of World War I and the call to establish 
peace and economic justice through alternative social systems had special appeals 
to subordinate groups and classes. Lenin succeeded in bringing about a revolution 
in industrially less advanced Russia but a similar revolutionary attempt failed in 
Italy. Instead, the ideology of fascism gripped Gramsci’s home country. That 
situation has also drastically changed after the fall of communism in the former 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Compared to the world of the 1920s and 1930s, 
the world of the twenty-first century is quite different in many respects. The 
conditions for a national revolution to succeed that existed in the first-half of the 
twentieth century would seem to be hard to find in today’s world. 

Gramsci’s objective was to capture state power by overthrowing the 
capitalist classes through a national popular movement. He identified the state as 
the prime target of popular movement but in this age of globalization the state, 
particularly in the developing world, assumes a truncated role and hence does not 
exercise complete control over the domestic social, economic, political and 
cultural affairs. It is permeable to overt and covert influences that largely emanate 
from sources external to the national borders, and the state often willingly and 
sometimes unwillingly transmits them onto national society. A revolution may not 
resolve widespread social problems but instead may further complicate matters 
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for a particular state as well as for the society itself. The fall of communism in the 
former Soviet Union after a short period of only seventy years provides a strong 
disincentive for the capture of state power through revolution. The example of 
Hugo Chavez’s Venezuela may appear encouraging to some people but more time 
is needed to arrive at a definite conclusion on it (we must not forget that President 
Chavez did not capture power through revolution but democratic election, at least 
initially). Chavez’s anti-imperialist stance in any event is dominated more by his 
opposition to the US and less by the zeal of revolutionary social transformation, 
although his government prioritizes the cause of the socially disadvantaged 
Venezuelans. 

Secondly, Gramsci took the solidarity of the subordinate classes, when 
they develop critical consciousness of their social position/existence, as 
something more or less forthcoming, but realities are quite different. Although he 
admitted the complexity of overlapping social networks, and spoke of 
“domination within domination,” the fragmentation of identities and interests in 
the modern context are so diverse and complicated that subordinate groups and 
classes possess multiple identities, including gender, ethnic, religious, and 
nationality. Across societies in the southern periphery, the religious 
fundamentalist political parties — for example, the Bharatiya Janata Party (Indian 
People’s Party), commonly known as BJP — also command the allegiance of 
substantial sections of the industrial working class. Inspired by the BJP’s anti- 
Muslim religious politics in India, a large section of Indian industrial workers 
consents to BJP’s communal political agenda. Gramsci’s theoretical insights of 
coercion versus consent lose much of its relevance here. These issues cannot but 
pose new problems for the Gramsci-inspired scholars. 


KARL POLANYI AND THE IDEA OF ‘DOUBLE MOVEMENT’ 


Karl Polanyi conceptualized resistance as social counter-movement to check the 
excesses of market economy. In his book The Great Transformation: The 
Political and Economic Origins of Our Time, Polanyi explained how the state- 
supported self-regulating market under laissez-faire capitalism in the nineteenth 
century set the prelude to the two great world wars and the inter-war Depression. 
The government of Great Britain at that time supported the operation of a free 
market economy in an attempt to destroy the feudal institutions and the vestiges 
of mercantilism. But the installation of the self-regulating market soon produced 
enormous social costs that resulted in the emergence of social welfare movements 
from within the state. The need to re-regulate the market arose in order to reassert 
power over economic forces. Polanyi wrote: “To allow the market mechanism to 
be sole director of the fate of human beings and their natural environment ... 
would result in the demolition of society” (Polanyi, 1944: 73). Ultimately, the 
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government had to intervene to re-establish social supremacy over the market — 
this is what Polanyi termed the “double movement.” An explicit outcome of 
“double movement” was the establishment of the post-war liberal welfare state 
across Western Europe and North America. 

The concept of “double movement” provides the rationale for many 
scholars to characterize the social movements against globalization as a form of 
resistance. Inayatullah and Blaney (1999), and Birchfield (1999) have used the 
concept to analyze social reactions to the prevalence of market forces. Melucci 
(1996, 1985) makes use of the concept in the context of current social 
movements. The idea is that social movements across the globe are pursuing the 
goal of checking the destructive nature of global capitalism based on some sort of 
social solidarity. In Challenging Codes: Collective Action in the Information Age 
(1996), Melucci focuses on the forces that work for and against collective action 
and develops a relational theory of collective action. He analyzes the relationship 
between action and identity and the relationship between individual and collective 
identities. Two important points that emerge from his work are: (a) we need to 
emphasize the historical and political settings in which social movements 
develop; and (b) nations should not be viewed as the natural settings of social 
movements. 

There is no doubt that Polanyi visualized resistance to the market 
economy with support from the ruling elites but his theoretical framework 
developed primarily out of the developed European context, and his “double 
movement” had its focus within the confines of individual nation-states. The 
contemporary problems of anti-globalization social organizing — particularly, 
cross-border economic operations of the transnational corporations, lack of a 
sense of collectivity at the global level, environmental degradation and women’s 
rights movements, etc., — transcend national borders and make the possibility of 
transnational effective “double movement” problematic. Furthermore, post-9/11 
developments in global politics, particularly the “war on terror” and its impacts 
across national borders frustrate global social organizing. The dividing lines 
across civilizations, religions and cultures are apparently defeating cohesion 
between anti-globalization social forces around the globe. 

Chin and Mittelman (2000) argue that the lack of a sense of cohesion and 
organizational structure are the two main problems the exponents of global social 
movements usually overlook. The sense of cohesion, which is crucial to the 
success of social movements, exists less at the global level. The differences of 
race, religion, class and nationality may well be insurmountable. Although some 
environmental movements like Greenpeace and Friends of the Earth have their 
own organizational networks, this may not be the case with vast number of social 
movement organizations elsewhere. 
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On the positive side, over the past few years the range of dialogue among 
civil society activists has increased considerably; transnational debates on 
globalization have also changed in important ways creating new hopes for 
coordinated actions (Bandy and Smith, 2005; Clark, 2003; Fox and Brown, 1998); 
but ideological differences between movement organizations, lack of transparency 
in decision-making processes and domination of big organizations still persist 
(Osterweil, 2003; Teivainen, 2003). 


AN ALTERNATIVE THEORETICAL APPROACH 


The alternative theoretical approach this article develops below is a response to 
the inapplicability of existing Marxist and “critical political economy” theories to 
the understanding of peripheral social resistance to globalization. It draws heavily 
on the field investigations on resistance to pro-market economic reforms this 
author conducted in Bangladesh in 2002. The concept of resistance as a struggle 
for survival originates from such field research — formal and informal meetings 
with urban workers, labor leaders and marginalized as well as landless rural 
farmers. For reasons of space, I prefer to limit the analysis here to the urban 
industrial sector. The analysis is divided into three sub-sections. First, I briefly 
present the theoretical innovation of resistance as a struggle for survival detailing 
its various components and dimensions. Second, an attempt is made to map out 
the specter of threats globalization poses to the survival of industrial workers in 
Bangladesh and the consciousness the workers develop in the process. The third 
sub-section depicts how the workers managed to organize collectively. 


Resistance as a Struggle for Survival 


Resistance as a struggle for survival is the attempt by social groups and classes at 
the bottom layers of peripheral societies to cope with globalization (for 
differences between the concepts of “survival struggle,” “resistance,” and “social 
movement organizing” see Jones, 2005). The struggle for survival is both an 
economic and a political struggle fought in the wider political, economic, social 
and cultural arenas with the avowed objective of achieving economic and social 
justice. Survival may be ensured by securing the minimum economic needs for 
everybody and everyday life. The chances of survival diminish under free market 
conditions and this, in turn, forces the affected groups/classes to resort to political 
action, violent or peaceful. The fear of job losses or a sense of further 
marginalization originating from privatization of economic activities and trade 
liberalization or cuts in government spending that slash jobs can provoke action to 
stop the government from implementing economic reforms. The target of 
resistance movements is the state, against which public wrath is directed; the 
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objective may not be to capture state power but to halt or push back a certain 
agenda. 

The affected groups’ consciousness is sharpened by continued material 
deprivation explicit in highly skewed wealth and income distribution patterns in 
peripheral societies. Income inequalities widened significantly during the 1990s — 
the decade of globalization. For example, in Bangladesh the top five percent of 
people increased their share in national income from 18.85 percent in 1991/1992 
to 23.62 percent by 1995/1996 while the share of the bottom five percent of 
people fell from 1.03 percent in 1991/1992 to 0.88 percent by 1995/1996. This 
ominous development took place in a gap of only five years (Bangladesh Bureau 
of Statistics, 1996). The issue of social benefits for workers, as in Europe and 
North America, is also almost non-existent in most peripheral societies. 
Obviously, material deprivation and the prospect of further marginalization 
springing out of the globalization process make the affected groups extremely 
concerned about their future survival. 

The struggle for survival may not depend on the articulation of a particular 
ideology; in fact, ideological differences between various affected groups are 
minimized, although not eliminated, for the practical necessity of forging a 
common platform for a fight against globalization. The necessity to survive and a 
common belief that survival would be possible once neo-liberal policies are 
pushed back or checked effectively lie at the base of this struggle. The reactions 
of Bangladeshi industrial workers to pro-market reforms bear testimony to this 
finding. 


GLOBALIZATION’S THREATS TO THE SURVIVAL OF WORKERS: THE CASE OF 
BANGLADESH 


In Bangladesh, globalization posed and still poses threats to the survival of 
workers on two fronts: threats from the privatization of economic activities, and 
threats from trade liberalization policies. Under privatization programs, all 
industrial units nationalized in the period 1971 —1975 or managed by the state 
have been mostly transferred to private entrepreneurs through public tenders. 
Once a state-run industrial unit is sold to the private sector, the private owner 
immediately fires workers apparently to make that unit economically viable and 
profitable. Trade liberalization, on the other hand, results in free imports of 
inexpensive quality foreign goods that flood domestic markets and force the 
technologically less advanced domestic industries to close down. In both cases, 
workers lose jobs and are the net sufferers. The experience of industrial workers 
in Bangladesh confirms this. 

Bangladesh began to implement pro-market reforms by the end of 1975, 
shortly after the overthrow of the post-independence socialist government led by 
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Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the charismatic leader of the War of Independence and 
founder of Bangladesh (Hamphrey, 1992; Muhith, 1993; Sen, 1991). Since then, 
the whole gamut of reform policies has developed around three broad elements: 
demand management policies (cuts in government expenditure, currency 
devaluation etc.), structural adjustment policies (trade liberalization, private 
sector-led development, withdrawal of subsidies), and institutional policies 
(denationalization and privatization) (Rahman, 1990). The last two elements of 
structural adjustment and institutional policies most directly affected industrial 
workers. 

The major privatization programs aimed at facilitating private sector-led 
development in Bangladesh include the Revised Investment Policy (RIP) of 
December 1975, the New Industrial Policy (NIP) of 1982, the Industrial Policy of 
1991, and the Industrial Policy Reforms of 1997. The 1975 RIP discarded the 
socialist development path adopted by the post-independence government of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, introduced a pro-capitalist development strategy with 
emphasis on private sector-led development and export-oriented growth to absorb 
the vast army of the unemployed in the rural as well as urban areas (Hamphrey, 
1992; Kochanek, 1993). The NIP of 1982, initiated by the military government of 
General H.M. Ershad, called for an expansion of private sector manufacturing and 
drew up a comprehensive plan to privatize most public sector industries 
(Government of Bangladesh, 1982). 

The two subsequent democratic governments of Prime Minister Khaleda 
Zia (1991-1996) and Prime Minister Sheikh Hasina (1996-2001) pursued the 
reform programs even more vigorously. The Industrial Policy of 1991 redefined 
the role of government as a “catalyst” rather than a “regulator” of industrial 
development. The business community received a series of strong incentives, 
including tax holidays up to 12 years, low duty on imported machines and spare 
parts and bonded warehouse facilities (Ali, 1999). The industrial policy reforms 
of 1997 announced by the Sheikh Hasina government provided the business 
community even stronger incentives, including the approval of private 
participation in power generation and distribution, approval for setting up private 
export processing zones (EPZs) with similar facilities accorded to public sector 
EPZs and the decision to lift the “lock-in” provision attached to private foreign 
investment (Board of Investment, 1997). The second Khaleda Zia government 
(2001-2006) remained as committed to the reform programs as ever and the 
current Sheikh Hasina government, formed in January 2009, also provides similar 
incentives to the business community. 

Workers became suspicious of the privatization programs, particularly 
since the initiation of the NIP in 1982. They sensed massive job losses and long 
prospects for unemployment that were to result from private management. The 
1982 NIP contained a provision that the new owners of privatized industrial 
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enterprises would not lay off any workers for at least one year but this provision 
was not honored by many private owners of industries. The result was massive 
job cuts. According to an Asian Development Bank estimate, job cuts in the 
industrial sector involved some 100,000 to 120,000 workers (Rahman, 1994). 
Another private estimate reports that employment in the industrial sector reduced 
from 7.8 million workers in 1989 to 5.2 million workers in 1995. Employment in 
the manufacturing sector, in particular, took a serious downturn; it declined from 
14 percent to 7.5 percent in the same period (Rashid, 2001). Many experienced 
workers were dismissed and they did not receive the accumulated severance 
packages they were entitled to. The new owners also failed to pay the workers the 
provident fund money accumulated prior to the divestiture (World Bank, 1994). 

The situation in the industrial sector threw hundreds of workers into a 
situation of complete uncertainty and they perceived real threats to their survival. 
In the words of a jute mill worker (Rahman et al, 2001: 17): 


I was a mechanic of Ajax Jute Mill. I was living a reasonably good life 
while the mill was in operation. After the closing down of the mill, my 
wife got angry with me. She went to Dhaka to work in a garment 
industry. She does not keep contact with me as of now. I am here with 
three children. I now try to do whatever job is available. I pull rickshaw 
sometimes. I work as day laborer at times. And I pull cart sometimes. I 
am not able to send my children to school any more... 


Another jute mill worker depicts a gloomy picture of the industrial sector 
after privatization was introduced (Rahman et al, 2001: 17): 


The mill has been closed down for three times since the new owner came 
in. Firstly, it was closed for one year and twenty days, secondly, it was 
closed for three months, and lastly, it has been closed since July 1999 till 
date. From the very beginning, the intention of the present owner was not 
good. He didn’t pay the workers properly. He hired mastans (armed 
hoodlums) to punish the workers... Most of the workers are now jobless. 
It is really difficult for them to find alternative employment and survive. 


The effects of trade liberalization also have been threatening to the 
interests and survival of the workers. Major initiatives to liberalize Bangladesh’s 
external trade have been in place since the mid-1980s. The objectives of trade 
liberalization were to increase competition between export and import- 
substituting industries, to lower the prices of consumer goods by inducing 
competition between local and foreign industries, and to ensure that resources are 
allocated from inefficient to efficient industries. The successive governments, in 
accord with these broad objectives, liberalized trade at a faster pace than expected 
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by local small scale entrepreneurs. Tariffs of all kinds ranging from quantitative 
restrictions to nominal protections were reduced drastically. In 1990-91 the 
maximum tariff rate was 350 percent but it came down to 37.5 percent by 1999- 
2000. The average tariff rate was reduced from 89 percent to 17 percent and more 
than 15 percent of the import items were zero tariff items. These significant 
changes in the tariff structures put the average tariff rates between 0 to 37.5 
percent (Rahman et al, 2001:5). As a result of the drastic cuts in tariff levels, trade 
openness index increased from 19 percent in 1990-91 to 35 percent in 1998-99 
(Rashid, 2001: 5). 

Quick elimination of tariffs and increasing trade openness paved the way 
for foreign finished products to flood and capture local markets. Consequently, 
many local small-scale and cottage industries were hurt and forced to close down. 
A good number of items, like biscuits, cornflakes, chips, toothpaste, cosmetics, 
textiles, small electrical and engineering products are now freely imported and 
sold in the domestic market. Previously most of these items were produced by 
local industries. Some of the small-scale and cottage industries that suffered most 
and eventually closed down in the face of heavy inflow of foreign goods into the 
local market are: AB Biscuit Factory, and General Food of Tongi (near Dhaka), 
the rural textile industries of Shekher Char in the district of Narshindi, and the 
small engineering industries located in the old parts of Dhaka city. The closure of 
local industries also affected the local employment level throwing hundreds of 
people to live in conditions of absolute and extreme poverty (Rahman et al, 2001: 
8-10). The reaction of a female worker who lost her job due to trade liberalization 
is quite reflective of this situation (Rahman et al, 2001: 13): 


My salary was TK. 2,000 (US $40 per month approx.). I was able to bear 
the necessary expenditures of my children.... One of my daughters is a 
student of class ten and the other is the student of class five. I have lost 
my job. Now I find it very difficult to send my daughters to school. I 
don’t know what I should do now. I have tried my best to find another 
job but couldn’t find any. I will probably have to stop sending my 
daughters to school. My husband is a low paid worker. The wage he gets 
is not sufficient to maintain our family. So, J am now in a crisis after I 
have lost the job. Some of my old colleagues are even working as 
maidservants. Some of them are facing torture from their husbands. 
Families of some of them have also broken down due to losing their jobs. 


Frustrations with and real threats emanating from privatization and trade 
liberalization programs eventually forced workers to unite, lay down the 
foundation for collective action. The response was the Sramik Karmachari Oikaya 
Parishad (SKOP — United Front of Workers and Employees). 
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Organizing for Collective Action 


Organized in 1983, SKOP emerged as the national political platform of workers 
to resist the privatization and liberalization programs of the government (Rahman, 
1994: 57-58). As a collective platform of the labor movement, it represents most 
trade unions and federations in Bangladesh with diverse ideological backgrounds. 
The labor fronts of former and current ruling parties are also its constituent 
members. Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, SKOP fought for the collective rights 
and interests of the workers both in the public and private sectors. In 1984, it 
articulated the five-point demand that called for an immediate halt to the 
privatization program, an end to frequent lay off by private entrepreneurs and re- 
nationalization of hitherto privatized mills and factories (after independence in 
1971 Bangladesh had nationalized all major industries). Until the end of the 
1980s, the five-point demand dominated the SKOP movement. In the early 1990s, 
some new issues of collective bargaining crept into the agenda. The introduction 
of a national minimum wage equally applicable to workers both in the public and 
private sectors and a proactive role in policies that affected employment and 
industrial relations were new demands the SKOP leaders put forward to the 
government (Rahman, 1994: 61). 

The major part of SKOP’s program was concerned with material well- 
being to support the livelihood and survival of workers against the onslaught of 
pro-market reforms. Initially, SKOP leaders demanded a national minimum wage 
involving both private and public sector workers but the demand was rejected 
outright by the government as well as much of the private sector. The government 
refused to shoulder the responsibility to fix the private sector minimum wage 
arbitrarily while the private industrialists opposed minimum wage fixation on the 
ground that upward revision of wages was dependent on overall industrial 
productivity and the margin of profitability. Sensing difficulties involved in the 
process, the SKOP leaders turned to sector-based wage fixation (Rahman, 1994: 
61). In 1992 SKOP demanded Taka 1,000 (US $25 approx.) as the minimum 
monthly wage for public sector industrial workers and mounted nation-wide 
transport blockades, demonstrations and general strikes to realize the demand. In 
a quick response, the government constituted the National Wage Commission and 
directed it to come up with recommendations for a public sector minimum wage. 
An influential member of the Wage Commission in a personal interview with this 
author disclosed that in 1994 the Commission, considering the rising living costs 
in the country, recommended Taka 1850 (US $40 approx.) plus benefits as the 
minimum monthly wage for a public sector worker but the government arbitrarily 
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fixed it at Taka 950 (US $21 approx.).? Workers’ reactions to the new wage 
fixation were sharp but they grudgingly accepted it. It took another seven years 
for the government to conclude series of negotiations between SKOP and the 
private sector to fix the minimum wage in the private sector. In July 2001 the 
government finally declared Taka 1,200 (US $27 approx.) as the minimum 
monthly wage for a private sector worker. 

SKOP’s track record as a vehicle for collective action against pro-market 
reforms is remarkable. It has succeeded in securing a considerable degree of 
material support by negotiating minimum wages for workers, which bolsters the 
concept of resistance as a struggle for survival. It was also successful in stopping 
the frequent lay off of workers. In other words, the struggle for survival 
succeeded, although it did not culminate in complete reversal of pro-market 
reforms. It is therefore important to examine the factors that prevented and still 
prevent SKOP from achieving its original objective of rolling back pro-market 
reforms and what implications it might have for resistance as a struggle for 
survival. 

Since its inception in 1983, SKOP lacked an independent political voice. 
Its constituent members, in most cases, happened to be the labor fronts of 
different political parties and the SKOP members followed the directions of their 
party leaders. As the obvious consequence, SKOP pursued the same political 
agenda along with the major political parties of Bangladesh. For example, 
throughout the 1980s, SKOP acted as the front organization of different political 
alliances to oust the government of General H.M. Ershad, the military dictator 
who captured power by toppling an elected government in 1982. This largely 
compromised its political independence. When the Ershad regime collapsed in 
December 1990, SKOP was not able to field candidates for the 1991 elections to 
the National Parliament to create its own political base. Its unity loosened as its 
leaders were busy working for their parent political parties. The result was the 
nearly complete absence of labor leaders in the National Parliament who could 
speak for the protection and promotion of workers’ rights and interests. The 
situation did not change in the 1990s and beyond even under democratically 
elected governments. 

The program of resistance to pro-market reforms was also weakened to 
some extent by the lack of dedicated leaders and commitment to the cause of the 
affected workers. Many leftist political and trade union leaders allege that the 
labor front leaders of Bangladesh Nationalist Party and the Awami League, the 
two major political parties of Bangladesh, paid lip service to the anti-market labor 
movement; they are often bought over by the government and bribed from time to 


* Personal interview with Dr. Abdul Hye Mandol, Senior Research Fellow, Bangladesh Institute of 
Development Studies (BIDS) and a member of the 1992 National Wage Commission, Dhaka, 3 
April 2002. 
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time to keep labor agitation under control. The Bangladesh Institute of Labor 
Studies (BILS), established in 1995, is rumored to played an invisible role in 
bribing trade union leaders, although BILS’ declared objective is to promote labor 
unity and consolidate the strength of the trade union movement.’ 

Lastly, the workers’ struggle for survival antagonized social groups like 
highly skilled professionals, contractors, businessmen, industrialists and educated 
youth who reap benefits in a free market economy by capitalizing on the new 
avenues of income and employment. The reaction of a post-graduate student at 
the University of Dhaka is worth mentioning here: “Free-market economy is not 
necessarily bad. It opens up new avenues of innovation and employment 
opportunities. There are, of course, some side effects like marginalization of the 
lower strata of people. The government should take appropriate remedies to 
correct that. You cannot afford to stay outside the mainstream of the global 
economy.” Divergent perceptions of interest by different social groups prevented 
the formation of a broad-based social coalition against pro-market reforms. 
According to an influential labor leader, “A social coalition may be treated as a 
platform for social revolution. We are not ready for that at this stage.” Under 
such circumstances, the adversely affected workers were left alone to organize 
and carry out collective action. 


HOw BANGLADESH INFORMS AN ALTERNATIVE THEORY 


The important question is how the alternative theoretical approach suggested in 
this article differs from the existing Marxist and critical political economy 
theories of social resistance. As mentioned above, the contemporary Marxist 
theoretical framework rests on two important elements: first, it expects the state to 
play a level playing game, and secondly, it relies on diverse civil society groups to 
put up effective resistance to globalization. The critical political economy 
theories, in some respects, share these basic ideas. The Gramscian framework of 
resistance to capitalist forces was built around two grand ideas — the capture of 
state power through revolution by the working masses, and a counter-hegemonic 
social order to be established in the post-revolution period. Polanyi’s approach 
falls short of a revolution but spoke of a “double movement” to force capitalist 
forces to retreat. The “double movement” depends on broad social understanding 


> Mr. Abul Bashar, President, Jatiya Sramik Federation (National Federation of Workers) and Mr. 
Nirmal Sen, President, Sramik Krishak Samajbadi Dal (Socialist Party of Workers and Peasants), 
interview by the author, Dhaka, 8 & 11 April 2002 respectively. 

* The author’s personal interview on the University of Dhaka campus, 14 April 2002. 

° Mr. Abul Bashar, President, Jatiya Sramik Federation (National Federation of Workers), 
interview by the author, Dhaka, 8 April 2002. 
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and equally broad collective social organizing from a common platform of social 
solidarity. 

The alternative theoretical approach based on the struggle for survival, by 
contrast, is less grand in its ideological design, and is less optimistic about civil 
society than the second set of theories. The example of industrial workers in 
Bangladesh underscores the point that adversely affected groups of people may 
narrow or overlook their ideological differences in order to counteract 
globalization, largely because survival itself is at stake. Secondly, globalization 
produces different outcomes for different social groups. It is unrealistic to expect 
those groups which benefit to cross over and join the ranks of those who are 
damaged by pro-market policies. A broad-based civil society resistance 
movement is neither tenable nor realistic. The alternative approach, hence, 
focuses narrowly on the marginalized forces — the industrial workers who are left 
with no option but to oppose the free market and free trade agenda of globalizing 
capital. 

Another important difference is that Gramsci, Polanyi and_ the 
contemporary Marxist-inspired scholars developed their resistance theories 
primarily in the context of the Western world where capitalism blossomed first 
and then flourished for several centuries. The countries in the developing world 
are late starters in capitalist development and their socio-economic, cultural and 
political contexts are significantly different from what we experience in the 
developed West. It is not to suggest that Gramsci, Polanyi and the Marxist- 
inspired scholarship have no significance in the developing world altogether, but 
the fact remains that their social resistance theories command less relevance there. 
By contrast, this alternative approach derives entirely from peripheral experience. 
The common plight and action programs of workers in Bangladesh, India, 
Indonesia, Vietnam or other developing countries who work for a few cents an 
hour and whose continued employments are threatened by pro-market reforms can 
be better explained as such a struggle for survival. 

In sum, the alternative theoretical approach of resistance as struggle for 
survival emphasizes two points. First, peripheral social forces directly affected by 
globalization are most vocal opponents of it. Globalization divides social groups 
and classes along cost/benefit lines and thus undercuts the potential for collective 
national social organizing. Second, a sense of collective cohesion originating from 
material deprivation results ultimately in a sense of unity but not along the usual 
lines. 

The politics of survival, however, may have no uniform pattern of 
expression or course of action. Depending on local or national conditions and 
realities the struggle for survival may take roots and develop along a continuum 
of varied dimensions. Government social spending or the lack thereof may either 
mitigate or exacerbate the success of survival politics. Public service programs or 
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religious and social support networks are intervening variables that have the 
potential to shape and reshape them. In the medium developed countries, such as 
Indonesia, Malaysia or Turkey, governments enjoy some degree of financial 
leverage to deal with the negative impacts of pro-market reforms. Powerful 
Islamic movements in these countries also extend social assistance provisions to 
affected groups to control social instability as well as to score electoral influence. 
In the less developed countries across the globe, lack of public social insurance or 
social assistance programs run by religious and other non-religious groups 
facilitates survival politics. Under globalization in general and the current global 
economic recession in particular, most developing countries are cutting back on 
social spending with a high risk of social and political instability. The IMF (2009) 
has recently predicted that a good number of global recession-induced factors, 
including a decline in foreign remittances, reduced demand for exports and the 
gradual drying up of foreign aid and investments would negatively affect the 
economic growth of developing countries. The shrinking growth rates would 
necessarily shrink their social spending programs and may further exacerbate the 
politics of survival. 
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